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Introduction 


In  1991,  the  Special  Education  Branch  of  Alberta  Education  commissioned  a three-part  study  to 
explore  integration  practices  across  Alberta.  The  research  was  conducted  by  Gail  V.  Barrington  & 
Associates  Inc..  The  final  report,  Supporting  Integration:  Work  in  Progress  in  Alberta  (December 
1995),  provides  a comprehensive  description  of  all  phases  of  the  research,  and  includes  conclusions 
and  recommendations.  To  obtain  copies  of  the  full  report,  see  page  5 of  this  Executive  Summary. 


Research  Phases 

♦ Phase  1 (1991-92),  Jurisdiction  Screening  Survey , was  a telephone  survey  of  all  superintendents 
in  the  province  to  determine  an  overview  of  integration  practices. 

♦ Phase  2 (1992),  Jurisdiction  Practices , was  a mail-out  survey  to  superintendents  and  their 
special  education  designates  regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  integration  practices. 

♦ Phase  3 (1993-94),  Supporting  Integration:  Work  in  Progress , involved  the  development  of  six 
case  studies  of  schools  selected  across  the  province  and  provided  detailed  descriptive 
information  obtained  through  on-site  observation,  staff,  parent  and  student  interviews  and 
document  review. 


Research  Findings 

Based  on  a literature  review  and  findings  from  the  phases  of  this  research,  factors  (referred  to  as 
Critical  Integration  Factors)  were  identified  that,  if  present  on  a consistent  basis,  are  associated 
with  greater  success  for  students  in  an  integrated  environment.  Brief  descriptions  of  these  factors, 
grouped  according  to  whether  they  are  relevant  at  the  school  jurisdiction  level  or  the  school  level, 
follow.  (For  detailed  descriptions  of  each,  please  refer  to  the  full  report.) 

At  the  school  jurisdiction  level , the  following  factors  were  found  to  be  associated  with  greater 
success  for  students  in  an  integrated  environment: 

♦ adequate  physical  resources 

♦ adequate  human  resources 

♦ adequate  training  for  regular  classroom  teachers 

♦ written  policy  on  integration. 


At  the  school  level,  the  following  factors  were  associated  with  greater  success  for  students  in  an 
integrated  environment: 

♦ principal  support/involvement 

♦ teacher  support/involvement 

♦ parent  involvement 

♦ written  policy/mission  statement 

♦ guidelines  for  integration 

♦ formal  communication  systems  about  integration,  for  parents 

♦ formal  communication  systems  about  integration,  for  teachers 

♦ reduced  class  size  where  students  with  special  needs  were  integrated 

♦ some  regular  teachers  trained  in  special  education 

♦ regular  teachers  responsible  for  Individualized  Program  Plans  (IPPs) 

♦ life  skills  programs  at  the  high-school  level 

♦ annual  planning  time  for  integration 

♦ weekly  planning  time  for  integration 

♦ regular  students  prepared  for  integration 

♦ students  with  special  needs  prepared  for  integration. 

The  researcher  also  draws  some  conclusions  regarding  the  frequency  of  occurrence  (how  often 
factors  were  found  to  be  present  in  the  study)  of  the  above  factors. 

♦ Factors  that  were  found  to  occur  most  often  were: 

- adequate  physical  resources 

- adequate  human  resources 

- parent  involvement 

- formal  communication  systems  about  integration,  for  parents 

- students  with  special  needs  prepared  for  integration. 


♦ Factors  that  were  found  to  be  frequently  present  were: 

- written  policy  on  integration  (jurisdiction  level) 

- principal  support/involvement 

- formal  communication  systems  about  integration,  for  teachers 

- life  skills  programs  at  high-school  level  (though  may  be  informal) 

- regular  students  prepared  for  integration. 

♦ Factors  that  were  infrequently  present  were: 

- adequate  training  for  regular  classroom  teachers 

- teacher  support/involvement 

- written  policy/mission  statement  (school  level) 

- guidelines  for  integration  (school  level) 

- some  regular  teachers  trained  in  special  education 

- regular  teachers  responsible  for  IPPs 

- annual  planning  time  for  integration 

- weekly  planning  time  for  integration. 

♦ A factor  that  was  never  present  was: 

- reduced  class  size  where  students  with  special  needs  were  integrated. 


Conclusions 

The  researcher  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

♦ All  six  case-study  schools  were  in  a developmental  phase,  although  to  varying  degrees  — none 
yet  represented  a fully  integrated  model.  The  school  at  the  earliest  stage  of  integration 
development  had  seven  Critical  Integration  Factors  present,  while  the  two  schools  furthest  along 
the  continuum  of  integration  had  15  to  17  (of  a possible  19)  factors  present  to  some  extent. 

♦ The  initial  premise  of  case-study  school  selection  — that  these  schools  represented  best 
practices  — was  supported.  All  six  schools  had  more  Critical  Integration  Factors  in  place  than 
the  provincial  norm  depicted  by  findings  in  Phase  2 of  the  study.  At  the  jurisdictional  level, 
three  of  the  four  Critical  Integration  Factors  were  more  evident.  With  regard  to  school-based 
factors,  seven  of  the  15  Critical  Integration  Factors  were  present  more  frequently.  Some  school- 
based  factors  were  poorly  represented  in  the  case-study  schools. 

♦ In  an  environment  where  the  jurisdiction  provides  its  critical  resources,  successful  integration  in 
the  school  appears  to  hinge  on  teacher  and  principal  support,  and  adequate  time  for  program 
development. 


IV 


Recommendations 


The  researcher  concludes  that  programs  work  better  when  more  of  the  Critical  Integration  Factors 

are  in  place  than  when  they  are  not.  The  finding  that  the  six  case-study  schools  have  integration 

models  which  are  still  developmental  indicates  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  provincially  in  terms 

of  integration  program  development. 

The  researcher  suggests  the  following: 

♦ Training  must  be  provided  for  regular  classroom  teachers  prior  to  and  once  involved  in 
integration  activities.  A strategy-based  approach  is  likely  to  be  most  effective  and  teacher 
visitations  should  be  strongly  encouraged. 

♦ Schools  embarking  on  an  integration  course  must  develop  their  own  vision  of  what  they  are 
trying  to  achieve.  This  vision  or  mission  statement  should  then  be  supported  by  written 
guidelines  for  integration  developed  by  the  school  staff. 

♦ Joint  planning  time  must  be  engineered  for  teachers  who  have  joint  responsibility  for  education 
of  a student  with  special  needs  or  between  a regular  classroom  teacher  and  a teacher  trained  in 
integration  techniques.  Case-study  schools  have  proven  this  can  be  done  creatively,  even 
without  additional  funding.  In  addition,  annual  planning  activities  that  focus  on  integration 
strengthen  programming  significantly. 

♦ Teachers  trained  in  special  education  who  are  teaching  in  regular  classrooms  provide  strength  to 
a school  considering  an  integrated  program.  Schools  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the 
professional  expertise  at  their  fingertips. 

♦ A school’s  integration  program  is  greatly  enhanced  and  program  ownership  is  more  likely  when 
regular  classroom  teachers  take  final  responsibility  for  developing  and  implementing  IPPs. 

♦ Consideration  must  be  given  to  creative  ways  of  deploying  staff  and  of  timetabling  teachers’ 
workloads  to  accommodate  integration  issues.  Examples  are  provided  in  the  case  studies. 

♦ Further  program  development  and  research  is  required  to  explore  models  for  addressing  the 
needs  of  students  with  disabilities  at  the  high-school  level,  particularly  in  senior  high  school. 
Further,  work  experience  and  life  skills  programs  for  students  with  disabilities  at  the  high- 
school  level  need  to  be  reported  more  broadly. 
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